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B CAN be risky to attempt any 
, evaluation of present-day secular or 
eligious art while standing in the 
ream of history. We are never at a 
andstill and it is impossible to set up 
efinite lines of defense or attack unless 
me is ready to accept the whiplash of 
hange. Nonetheless, in this year 1960 
e€ may risk the thought that the 
traightjacket of the 1925’s has become 
ess cumbersome and those who were 
hen on the defensive in architectural 
ontroversy are now more and more on 
he offensive while the remaining stal- 
arts who still ride under the fading 
panner of pseudo-archeology are, them- 
elves, more and more obliged to justify 
heir pretensions. 

But if the architectural battle has 
ost its intensity and the clients are more 
ppen to reasonable change we now have 
nother hurdle of equal importance to 
bvercome — the hurdle of painting and 
culpture and many of those arts called 
minor. Since the major part of “church 
lecoration”’ is still in the hands of the 
ommercial firms (with few exceptions 
he work of these firms has not pro- 
pressed beyond the catalogue variety) we 
ind that most talented artists too seldom 
ind opportunities to exercise their art 
vith any degree of liberty or generosity. 
[he recurring battle of abstract art 
urther complicates matters since this 
ohase of art has been in the recent lime- 
ight and its proponents have become as 
rascible and intolerant as were the 
sroponents of realism. The defenders of 
abstract art often are led to rather rigid 
statements, as when a noted critic Sir 
Jerbert Read, stated: “. . . that art is 
a form of symbolic discourse, and that, 
yen when it is representational its 
message is conveyed by form and color 
ather than by the limitations of the 
hings we see.” No one will object to 
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form and color but do these necessarily 
make it mandatory to forego any sense 
of representation in cases when such 
representations are justified by the fact 
that the work of art will be destined for 
a place where the community, qua 
community, as in a church for example, 
can justifiably ask for a message beyond 
mere form and color? Nor need the 
alternative be stark realism or photo- 
graphic likeness. 

The same critic appeals to music and 
architecture to justify his point of view. 
He remarks that “‘. . . other arts, such 
as music and architecture, do not neces- 
sarily imitate anything in nature, but 
communicate by abstract arrangement 
of sounds, intervals, proportions and 
rhythms. . . .” Then he asks whether 
architecture be limited to the imitation 
of caves or mountains? Certainly not, 
but music is not a visual art nor need a 
building be a cave or a mountain to be 
otherwise easily identifiable as a struc- 
ture serving a definite purpose and need. 

Can we not ease the tensions in these 
controversies by pointing out the differ- 
ence between a work of abstract art 
which lays claim only to the personal 
satisfaction of the artist or of the collec- 
tor who finds in it a deep personal 
response and another work of art which, 
in addition to the necessary elements of 
proportion, intervals, rhythms, also allows 
for the inclusion of recognizable subject 
matter? It would seem that a dash of 
professional humility might not be amiss 
at this time. 


INSOFAR as this discussion relates to 
religious art we can make several ob- 
servations. First, the bulk of what passes 
for religious art in our churches rarely 
rises above the mediocre and we can 
even admit that a fine piece of abstract 
art would be far better than the pap 


which is fed to so many of us. Second, 
the alternative to this wave of medioc- 
rity is not necessarily abstract art void 
of all semblance of representation. 
Third, we can easily admit that there 
might be more spiritual content in a 
work of abstract art than in the senti- 
mental representations which assail us 
in so many churches and which are 
defended by that snobbish phrase “‘that 
is what the people want.’ Fourth — 
and this might well be the basis upon 
which we can all be of one mind — some 
of our great artists who now limit their 
work to abstraction, might consider 
being drawn into the orbit of the Church 
if the job proposed were to impose upon 
them no more than the discipline of the 
architecture — particularly in the case 
of mural painting — with the obvious 
need for a social sense of responsibility 
to the community of worshippers. 

It is because we feel that a common 
meeting ground can be found in works 
of religious art that we entertain the 
hope that great artists should at least 
receive a sympathetic hearing and per- 
haps take part in what could be called 
an ecumenical council of the arts. Such 
an ecumenical approach, leading to 
definite commissions, would accomplish 
more than verbal and negative brick- 
bats. This approach would, of necessity, 
assume that all participants in the ex- 
citing adventure would exercise a meas- 
ure of humility and also respect for each 
other. If prejudice, invincible ignorance, 
artistic astigmatism, pride, should yield 
to the desire to return to God the gifts 
He has showered upon us we might see 
the dawn of an age in which all the 
apparent irreconcilable difficulties 
which plague the lives of great artists 
dissolve into works of art bringing 
beauty to the house of God. What a 
challenge? 
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The Cultural Importance of the Liturgy 


WILLIAM SCHICKEL AND JAMES ROGAN * ; 


HE mysteries of Christ, the joyful, 

glorious, and sorrowful events in 
Christ’s life and work, the mysteries of 
His Divinity and humanity, have an 
ever-new re-enactment in the Church’s 
year of grace. The media through which 
they find expression are the many and 
varied arts. God speaks to man through 
the senses, through what he can see, 
touch, hear, taste, and smell, and the 
means through which He speaks in 
worship are perceptible, tangible — the 
altar, tabernacle, crucifix, murals, 
sculpture, music, the spoken word, in- 
cense, and many other physical things 
which are required in the celebration of 
the Church year. 

To understand the relationship of 
any particular art to the liturgy, we 
must first understand how all arts are 
related to it. It is the general relation- 
ship of all arts to the liturgy that we 
speak of here. Until we see the cultural 
importance of Christ living in His 
Church — in relation to the arts — we 
have no foundation on which to build 
the city of God. The culture of any 
people is the material expression of 
that people’s hopes, fears, and aspira- 
tions. It is the building of a material 
situation in harmony with the deepest 
aspirations of the people, one in which 
they can most felicitously strive for their 
fulfillment. 

The human faculty that guides the 
making of this physical structure is 
called art, and art is a virtue of the 
practical intellect. There are many arts, 
and they all help to make up culture. 
All peoples have a culture. They have a 
physical environment made up of hab- 
its of action, manners of speech, stories, 
songs, music, gardens, paintings, build- 
ings, clothes, utensils, and lastly and 
most important, religious ceremonies 
and the objects used in these ceremonies. 
All these things, considered in the order 
of importance which they are given in 
the culture itself, are the true expression 
of the soul of the people. 

If the culture of the Christian com- 
munity is to be a concrete expression 
of the indwelling of God in His people, 
then there is little doubt that an im- 
portant relationship exists between the 


liturgy and the cultural life of the peo- 
ple. Because of man’s nature as a bodied 
spirit, or body and soul, one could say 
that there is no liturgy, no sacrifice of 
the mass, without the arts, without the 
cultural activity of the children of God. 
As Christ has fashioned His divine wor- 
ship through His Church, so many arts 
are pre-requisite to the celebration of 
the mass. The basic arts of agriculture 
and horticulture provide the grape and 
the wheat. The miller, the baker, the 
vintner provide the bread and the wine. 
The mason, the carpenter, the weaver, 
the seamstress, the candle-maker, and 
the goldsmith all prepare the way for 
the priest and the people. Even in the 
direst circumstances, for example when 
priests are in concentration camps, there 
must still be bread and wine for the 
celebration of the divine mysteries, and 
a chalice of some sort, no matter how 
crude it is, or the priest is helpless to 
make present the Body and Blood of 
Christ. 


Why has God ordained it so? It 
would seem to be because of His love 
and respect for man’s nature and the 
oneness of his body and soul. Does not 
each sacrament express itself through 
a material vehicle? For baptism there 
are the water, the candle, and the robe. 
For the Eucharist there are the bread 
and the wine. Once we recognize the 
basic relationship between the liturgy 
of the Church and the arts, it will be 
realized that a genuine concern for the 
liturgy implies a concern for cultural 
values. And with this comes the obliga- 
tion to be knowledgeable and educated 
in these matters. 

Under ordinary circumstances there 
is no mass without an altar, without a 
chalice, without a vestment, without a 


* William J. Schickel: designer-craftsman and 
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designs church interiors, His work has been 
exhibited in a number of national shows. 


James Rogan, of Loveland, Ohio, spent three 
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South Africa. He has contributed articles to 
America, Ave Maria, Worship, Today and 
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place to worship, and either this altar,’ 
this chalice, this place of worship will 
embody and materially express the in- 
herent mysteries of the sacrifice or sac-' 
rament beautifully and with metaphysi-. 
cal perfection, or it will do so poor 

and imperfectly. It is important to 
remember that it is through the out: 
ward, physical actions and objects of} 
the liturgical ceremony that the faith- 
ful communicate with divine reality. , 

It should be abundantly clear 

the Christian family that the way o 
celebrates a particular feast or season. 
—such as Lent, Easter, Pentecost — 
through the material atmosphere, the 
décor, the clothes, the music, the reac 
ings provides the means through whick 
parents and children obtain the gra 
of that feast or season. If this is impo 
tant in a family in a private and pet 
sonal way, how much more so it 
publicly. If the mother of a fami 
creates a sentimental, showy, or pr 

tentious atmosphere in the home, the: 
children will either do likewise or, usi 
their own good sense, reject it. And | 
thereafter they will be ill-at-ease to at 
certain degree in their mother’s home} 
just as an ever-increasing number of [ 
Catholics, both lay or religious, are i 
at-ease in our churches. When the 2 
tistic education of priests and lai 
continues to be neglected in the Cath- - 
olic community and only a few people : 
become culturally mature, a serious” 
problem arises. A growing minority is 


Presence. 

The doctrinal content of each litu 
cal feast or season comes to us eithet 
solidly, accurately, and in an orderl; 


out order, almost according to the cul- 
tural attendance on the performance of 


teries and realities of Christian truth 
do we have that has not come to 
through art — the art of speaking, of 
writing, of movement, of sculpture, of 
painting, of architecture? Aside from 
the exceptional soul who receives a kind | 
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f infused knowledge, all that we know 
f God and the faith comes to us through 
€ senses. For this reason it comes to us 
rimarily through the divine art of cre- 
lion or the art of man, which is an 
xtension of Christ’s redemption into 
ature. 


F IT is true that these things come to 
s through the cultural processes called 
ae arts, then the immense importance 
f the relationship between the pri- 
nary, indispensable source of the true 
thristian spirit and the cultural devel- 
pment of the people of God becomes 
vious. There must be a constant in- 
sraction between the liturgy and its 
lhysical expression, for we can only 
mow worship through material expres- 
on and we can only love and serve it 
the extent that we know it. There 
1ould be an ever-widening cycle of 
Ifillment and expression, until, as 
aint John tells us, the world is taken 
p into heaven by the extension of 
sdemption into lower creation by man. 
‘The songs, sermons, vestments, 
hurches, altars, crucifixes are art. And 
ither they have a glorious, metaphysi- 
al existence in truth, beauty, and good- 
ess, and are a foretaste of heaven, or 
hey have a shoddy existence, meager 
a truth, without beauty, without good- 
ess. We may prefer a particular type of 
rt, be it abstract or representational, 
near or massive. The fact that it is 
near does not make it good or bad. 
“he fact that it is massive does not make 
‘good or bad, nor does the fact that it 
aay be abstract or representational. 
here should be room for infinite vari- 
ty in the church. Whatever type of art, 
must be genuinely sincere and the 
rtist’s best possible effort. It is of pri- 
aary importance that those who are 
oncerned with art be also concerned 
yith the liturgy. And it is equally im- 
ortant that those who are concerned 
fith the liturgy be concerned with 
ultural values of all kinds. 
The cultural importance of the Church 
ear is this: that all the spoken words, 
he sung words, the altars, movements, 
estments, churches, banners, statues, 
aintings, stained glass, that contribute 
o the celebration of the Church’s mys- 
eries should be the crowning glory of 
he total culture of the people. Into their 
yorship should go the finest services of 
he artists; thus the Church will not only 
come a cultural leader in society, 
ut it will be the cultural leaven of so- 
iety, and its influence will filter down 
ato and leave an impress on the more 


profound types of all these same arts 
everywhere. The glory of the Savior 
should be reflected in these arts, and the 
standards of church art should be so 
high that the artisans look up to and 
aspire to emulate in their own way the 
greatness that is found in sacred art. 

If the arts serving the liturgy are to 
be on such a high level, representing 
the best cultural efforts of time and 
place, what are some of the conditions 
that surround the working out of these 
things so that they will embody divine 
truths in the finest possible way? What 
are some of the conditions pre-requisite 
to a profound culture and a profound 
art of any kind? For one thing, we expect 
that good works of art be original. It is 
common knowledge that copies lack the 
vitality of the original. Therefore we 
should strive to have original works serv- 
ing the needs of the liturgy. 

If the work is not a copy, then it 
must be original, and to be original it 
will be of its own time. It should partici- 
pate in the most vital currents of the 
time. It should not be approached 
from the point of view of a certain style 
or period. There is no one liturgical 
style, as enumeration of the styles of 
past ages— gothic, romanesque, by- 
zantine, colonial — shows us. The men 
who built gothic cathedrals, those re- 
sponsible for romanesque or colonial 
architecture, had never heard of it as 
such. They simply built in the best way. 


Ovrsis perhaps the only age, and we 
are the only people, who have made 
period things. But one may ask, what 
about tradition? Are not the sacred arts 
to be traditional? Yes, but it must be a 
living tradition, as the tradition of the 
Church lives in all things. Traditional 
Christian art has never been safe, timid, 
and stereotyped, but creative, vital, 
strong, bold. There is a close relation- 
ship between the best and most sincere 
contemporary work and early Christian 
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work. There is an artist in our com- 
munity who has in his studio a repro- 
duction of what is considered the oldest 
representation of Christ in stained glass. 
He has often been surprised that visitors 
ask whether it is his work or the work 
of some other modern artist. 

How many of us would accept the 
point of view and the vitality that put 
the gargoyles, thumbing their noses, on 
the cathedrals of Chartres and Paris? 
Yet these are great traditional works of 
architecture. In fact, one of the things 
to be stressed is that we must really 
come to know our own tradition. If we 
look at the medieval sculpture or the 
byzantine painting or the mosaics of 
Ravenna, we see powerful, vital expres- 
sions that are a real contradiction to the 
“tastes” of our day. 

All works of religious art today should 
be fresh, alive, vigorous, creative. They 
should not be stereotyped, set images. 
The late Pius XII not only gave direc- 
tives that sacred art be not too abstract 
or too symbolic or too representational, 
he also said that the stereotype and the 
mediocre should not be found even in 
the smallest and most remote chapel. 
Father Kilian McDonnell, oss, writ- 
ing on ““The Meaning of Tradition” in 
the February 1958 issue of Worship, sums 
up well the part that tradition should 
play in the cultural expression of our 
Christian life: ‘““Tradition in the theo- 
logical sense is the constant; style is the 
variable. It is the nature of style to 
change. Art owes her triumphs to what 
she knew enough to shed, even though 
this involved a measure of dying (to 
adapt the thought of Cardinal Suhard). 
Style is the response of an age to tradi- 
tion. It is the sacrament in which each 
age wraps and unwraps, conceals and 
reveals, the content of tradition. Man’s 
poor sacrament will change from age to 
age — it is the demand of life — but in 
every age a living response to a living 
tradition will produce a living art.” 


Report from Singapore 
ALFRED H. K. WonG 


HE name “Singapore” is derived 

from the Sanskrit “Singhapura,” 
meaning City of the Singhs, or Lions: 
this being the result of a thirteenth cen- 
tury colonization by the Mahayana 
Buddhist empire of South India. Before 
this, early in the seventeenth century, 


various Indian kingdoms and settle- 
ments in neighbouring Malaya and 
Sumatra had been established. By the 
fourteenth century, the Indian Buddhist 
influence yielded to the Javanese Hindu 
empire of Majapahit, and this in turn 
succumbed to Thailand. After this, the 
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fate of Singapore rested on the arrivals 
of sea-faring Malays, and it was then 
that the island began to be a center of 
trade. 

In 1819, an assistant secretary of the 
British East India Company, Stamford 
Raffles, met the ‘“Temenggong”’ or gov- 
ernor of the then Malay ruler of Singa- 
pore and the resulting negotiations per- 
mitted a “British factory” on the island, 
to the exclusion of all other nations. 
Under British tutelage Singapore pros- 
pered, drawing to its shores merchants 
from all over southeast Asia. 

Today, the British lion — which sup- 
planted the South Indian Singh — is in 
turn replaced by the lion of the new 
state of Singapore, with a multi-lingual 
legislative assembly representing the 
interests of her multi-racial peoples. 


SINGAPORE, until the advent of the 
British rule, had been occupied by 
transients, and there is in the field of 
creative art little evidence of enduring 
influence. One early example of Chris- 
tian art is a statue of the Virgin (illus- 
trated on page 73) which shows in some 
measure the process of adaptation char- 
acteristic of a “colonial” society. (Here 
I use colonial in the purely historical 
sense of the word). The figure of the 
Virgin would seem to be a version 
of the Chinese goddess “‘Kwan Yin,” 
complete with a lotus flower motif for 
the base. It is believed that there was a 
persecution of Portuguese Catholics in 
Malacca — a seaport which flourished 
in the 1850’s, located a hundred and 
fifty-seven miles from Singapore — and 
the Catholic community took refuge in 
the jungle hinterland. The consequent 
loss of contact with Europe resulted in 
the production of a number of religious 
carvings and sculptures extant to this 
day. The process of adaptation, as ex- 
emplified in the figure of the Virgin, 
can be seen in other examples of art and 
architecture dating from 1822 until to- 
day, and it is only very recently that 
local artists have been widely appreci- 
ated for working in a non-Western 
idiom. As far as religious buildings are 
concerned the three examples illus- 
trated will show the diversity of ap- 
proach current in Singapore. The Sev- 
enth-Day Adventist church (illustrated 
on page 73) is somewhat American in 
origin; the Redemptorist chapel (illus- 
trated on page 73) uses three circles as a 
symbol of the Trinity; and the mosque 
(illustrated page 73) is what most 
mosques are: Moorish Middle-Eastern. 

It must be noted that the population 


of Singapore, consisting of Chinese, 
Indians, Malays and Europeans, brought 
its own traditions, and the lack of 
cultural homogeneity has yet to be over- 
come and made artistically productive. 
What Singapore did experience was a 
form of common borrowed culture: 
just as, under the British rule, the Eng- 
lish language was the lingua franca of 
the colony, so nearly all civic and eccle- 
siastical buildings portray the same se- 
lective adaptation of styles then preva- 
lent in England and Europe (illustra- 
tions on page 73). 

Thus, in the skyline of Singapore may 
be seen gothic steeples, Wren-ish cupo- 
las, and at least one complete copy of 
the Paris Sacré-Coeur, all adapted with 
varying degree of success to look con- 
gruous in the humid, tropical air. Pleas- 
ant as some of these buildings may be, 
they have significance mainly for those 
who have some experience with Euro- 
pean eclecticism. The photographs re- 
produced here show that while these 
buildings can hardly be considered the 
beginnings of an architectural tradition, 
nevertheless the best examples show a 
certain incisiveness of detail, a lively 
play of light and shadow that reveal 
the sensitivity of the architects of those 
days to the hard tropical light. So far as 
influence on present day buildings is 
concerned, however, these monuments of 
the past have contributed as much to the 
contemporary scene as the great planta- 
tion mansions of the American South 
have to Levittown. 

There is, however, some advantage to 
our lack of tradition in an ecclesiastical 
architecture; there is at least no in- 
sistence from the congregation that the 
archtype of the new churches be gothic 
— even though in the field of represen- 
tational arts the church-going Singa- 
porean is unabashedly European in ap- 
preciation, and rather pre-Raphaelite at 
that. Here is where his concept of Bible 
history becomes associated with Western 
history, and historical personages as- 
sume Caucasean visages; and here is 
where the “‘imported” origin of Christi- 
anity is most marked. In this part of its 
world-wide diocese, Christianity has 
brought along its own imagery, and this, 
from the beginning, has been made rec- 
ognizable to converts and is by now so 
well established that, unlike the native 
African, the Singaporean and Malayan 
cannot but conceive of God the Father 
as being a bearded European in a white 
robe. This interpretation flows from the 
unfortunate tendency of missionaries to 
inflict their artistic taste on new lands. 


‘THE inclusion of representational art 
in a new church as an essential part 
of the interior thus becomes a difficultl 
proposition. Is one to have an obviouslyl 
“imported” decoration in a building ina 
tended to be indigenous to this region 
and its people? It is easy to imagine that 
piety in front of an altarpiece of doubt 
ful appropriateness can be a disconcert-t 
ing confrontation, and I have found 
it more fitting that the crucifix on the 
high altar be seen against a plain white: 
wall. Amidst the complexities of modern: 
life men need repose more than the al-] 
legorical promptings suggest by the 
representational arts. Apart from purely 
regional considerations, however, the 
usual run of “‘church art” today is ofp 
questionable suitability when applied 
to a building conceived —or so thei 
architect fondly thinks — as a tightly 
wrought entity. Until contemporary) 
church art, as architectonic as that of) 
Chartres, becomes readily available tox 
the practicing architect, there will be ai 
strong tendency for religious buildings; 
to take on a rather impersonal expres-i 
sionism. By this I mean that more often: 
than not abstract forms will be utilized: 
to give expression to what is vesicall 
a religious, and humanistic, concept. 
The question now arises as to how the: 
modern church, shorn of ornaments that: 
could help to define its purpose, may’ 
still convey the call to worship through! 
the imprecision of language inherent ini 
steel and concrete. : 
The language of church design is,; 
after all, like the message of religion: 
itself, at once simple and unchangeable. : 
Externally there is the almost inevitable) 
necessity for some _ vertical features, : 
while internally there is the enclosure of. 
one large space for the congregation 
having as its central theme the drar 
of the mass. The very bones of the struc 
ture must be made to define and mak 
manifest this, the central theme o 
worship. How to make a building ex 
pressive of this idea — aside from th 
considerations due to purely physi 
aspects of site and climate — is, I be- 
lieve, the key to a fruitful approach in 
church design. 
In the church of Saint Francis Xavier 
(illustration on page 75), the entrance 
elevation incorporates a concrete portal 
arch, deliberately isolated from the 
wall by glass panels, portraying t x 
entry into the house of God through 
lofty portal. Within, the procession « 
portal frames is continued to the al 
where it culminates in a solid wall whi 
forms the backdrop to the sanctuary. 
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_In the church of Saint Bernadette the 
upports of the belfry actually rise from 
oth sides of the altar and extend be- 
ond the roof. This can be seen within as 
ell as externally in the view of the 
est end. Here the emphasis is placed on 
he location of the high altar as the focus 
#f the internal space: (illustration on 
age 79). 

In the church of Saint Ignatius (to be 
uilt early in 1960) the lantern over the 
tar will be in the form of a steel ten- 
ion ring, with the roof girders radiating 
herefrom, thus leading visual attention 
nmistakably toward the altar. In the 
more traditional type of plan there is an 
nherent emphasis on the high altar, 

it is usually placed at the end of the 
ong axis of the building. In both these 
hurches where the forms have been de- 
ised to bring the large congregation 


closer to the sanctuary, this axial em- 
phasis does not of itself exist. The pro- 
vision of a strong point of reference 
within a fairly vast space thus becomes 
imperative. 


In NEARLY all cases I feel that, with 
the structure itself made articulate, the 
clarity of expression is the more telling. 
This is not to pretend that all valid 
religious buildings must be an exercise 
in structural virtuosity — after all, many 
a market hall has been endowed with 
exceptional structural filigree. For such 
is the imprecision of the architectural 
language mentioned earlier. Conversely, 
however, if the structure of a church is 
unexpressive of meaning in itself, then 
perforce its religious aspect must needs 
be defined by means of purely applied 
decoration, which, though not having 


evolved logically from the structure, 
may tend to be “skin deep” and theat- 
rical: characteristics with little appeal 
in religious context to contemporary 
man. 

In the last analysis, the architect to- 
day has to give tacit cognizance to the 
fact that there is a lack of strong and 
readily recognizable design symbols that 
might help to make his work more cer- 
tain of stimulating the desired response 
in the church-goer. There exists such a 
diversity of concepts that few modern 
churches share a common premise as to 
design and motif. In fact, it would be of 
interest to speculate on the days when 
a wide usage of universally accepted 
modern symbols — analagous to those 
of the gothic era, for example — will 
come about. In the meantime architects 
must sail on uncharted seas. 


Sacred Art — A Critique on the 


Contemporary Situation.! 


2 1928 Myles Connolly spoke to art- 
ists through the words of his magnif- 
nt character Mr Blue. ‘“Tell your art- 

»? he pleaded, “‘to immerse them- 
selves in the fresh waters of the Faith 
and come up, vibrant, clean, alert to the 
world around them. Then they are ready 
to design or paint, to carve or write 
or compose, ready to interpret eternal 
truth in living terms, eternal beauty 
in vivid images of the present.” ' Art- 
ists heard. Artists responded. And today 
from studios and workshops throughout 
this nation and Europe proceeds some 
of the finest sacred art that Christianity 
has ever known — mosaics to rival any 
of the glowing byzantine gems of Ra- 
venna, paintings as alive to the faith as 
the inconography of Fra Angelico or of 
the holy monks of the East, statues that 
are creeds, vestments and vesture, chal- 
ices and candlesticks that speak of 
Christianity itself — art that lives to tell 
‘the faith of the living. 

One of the greatest tragedies of to- 
day is that this art is available, but has 
not found its way into churches, into 
homes. Pastors continue to build and to 
furnish and to decorate from publishing- 
hhouse catalogues. Publishing houses 
continue to play the part of Pandarus 
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and to peddle bad art to anyone who 
will buy it. And the people are satisfied. 
(Perhaps this is the greatest tragedy.) 
The situation confronts the Church as a 
real problem, a problem concerned 
with more than, as some would excuse 
it, simply the bad taste of the clergy, 
the lack of vision of supply houses and 
the sterility of their artists, or the com- 


+ A slightly revised version of an article in the 
Transfiguration, 1959 issue of Una Sancta, pub- 
lished quarterly in the interests of the life and 
worship of the Lutheran Church, and printed 
here with permission. 

* Richard Charles Muehlberger attended prep 
school and college at California Concordia 
College, a Lutheran Institution in Oakland, 
California. While studying in the San Francisco 
Bay area, he became associated with members 
of the Catholic Art Forum of San Francisco. 
He arranged many art shows and exhibits of 
liturgical art for churches and colleges in the 
Bay area, became intensely concerned about 
and interested in sacred art, and entered the 
Congregation of the Servants of Christ, a 
Lutheran religious community at Oxford, 
Michigan, as a novice on the feast of Saint 
Francis, 1958. He left the monastery in the 
summer of 1959 to enter private life as an 
artist-craftsman. He is currently the staff artist 
for Una Sancta, and works full time on mosaics 
and silver. He is a self-taught artist, greatly 
influenced by the artists of the Catholic Art 
Forum. 


placency of the people. It is a problem 
that finds its roots in the theology of the 
Church and in the faith of its people. 

A brief and broad view of the history 
of Christian art? from the earliest primi- 
tive scribblings on catacomb walls 
through its ages of great splendor and 
even in its decay shows it in the service 
of the Church, identifying objects, 
places, and persons as Christian; teach- 
ing the great mysteries of the faith; 
edifying the people and beautifying the 
house of God. In its finest day (the by- 
zantine and the gothic ages) when it was 
happily wed to the Church, art was the 
foremost teacher of the faith. The de- 
cline of sacred art is the history of the 
Enlightenment climaxed in all that was 
worst in the Victorian era. Its rebirth 
is a contemporary phenomenon still in 
process. 

The customary church art of today 
finds its inspiration in the Victorian 
concern for surface elegance, and in a 
turn-of-the-century preoccupation with 
realism and historical accuracy. It has 
little to do with the essentials, the depth 
and the heart of Christianity. By artistic 
standards it is generally poor art, ris- 
ing at best to the level of Saturday Eve- 
ning Post illustrations. On theological 
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grounds it is bad art, and at its common 
worst, heretical. 

Jaroslav Pelikan identifies the aliena- 
tion of “the most creative forces in the 
world of art from the Church as an 
“ecumenical phenomenon.” ® For little 
needed evidence he cites the “syna- 
gogue-like barrenness” of Protestant 
churches, and the “plaster-saint or- 
nateness” of Catholic churches. The 
products of Saint Sulpice and Barclay 
Street have made the Blessed Virgin a 
vapid-looking creature, the saints into 
sugar-coated morons, and the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus a biological valentine. 
But Lutherans have done worse. From 
Philadelphia, Saint Louis, and Minne- 
apolis comes art that has divested Our 
Lord of all divinity and has made Him 
into a bearded woman with as much dig- 
nity as a movie-house billboard. The 
Sons of the Reformation have allowed 
Hofmann, Sallman and their ilk to 
preach the gospel of the Unitarians. 

The Catholic Church is meeting the 
problem with documents, directives, 
and pronouncements from the clergy, 
the hierarchy, and the Supreme Pontiff 
himself; with various excellent religious 
art journals and quarterlies; with or- 
ganizations on both a national and a 
diocesan level where artists, clergy, and 
laity can meet to exchange their views 
and share their problems; and most re- 
cently, by introducing courses in sacred 
art into the curricula of some of its 
universities and seminaries. An awaken- 
ing is also taking place among Luther- 
ans. The keen appreciation for their 
rich musical heritage and the ready ac- 
ceptance of contemporary work by such 
brilliant composers as Weinhorst and 
Lenel are ample evidence that an ar- 
tistic sense has not been lost to the 
Church of the Augsburg Confession. A 
virile, honest, and reverent approach to 
church architecture, which is the high- 
est expression of the faith of the people 
—indeed ‘The Church Incarnate,’ as 
Rudolph Schwartz has it —is an en- 
couraging sign of a clearer attitude to- 
wards sacred art. Exhibits of contem- 
porary Christian art on Lutheran cam- 
puses, such as the exhibit several years 
ago at Concordia Seminary, Saint Louis, 
Missouri, and the regular exhibits at 
California Concordia College, Oakland, 
have allowed the future leadership in 
Lutheranism to come to know the best 
in sacred art. The recent formation of 
the intersynodical “Lutheran Society 
for Worship, Music, and the Arts,” 
although its effect on the arts cannot yet 
be evaluated, lends hope for the future. 


THE byzantine church used murals of 
mosaic and fresco to communicate the 
truths of Christianity to the illiterate 
laity. During the gothic age stained glass 
windows became the teachers. Even in 
late medieval days, long after Guten- 
berg had died, the cartoons of Durer 
and others were of great pedagogical 
value. In the Church of the twentieth 
century the Christology of the Eastern 
Orthodox is still closely related to the 
icon, and those visible images of the In- 
visible are the center of popular piety. 
In the West the use of illustrations in 
bibles, bible story books, Sunday school 
leaflets, catechisms, bulletins, etc., are 
considered an excellent teaching meth- 
od. A Sunday school room is hardly 
complete without the usual large poster 
pictures of incidents from our Lord’s 
life. From these illustrations, from re- 
ligious pictures in the home and in the 
church, from stained glass windows, 
statues, and other art used in the 
church, the laity — and the clergy — 
draw many of their conceptions of the 
deity and the meaning of Christianity 
in the lives of men. Sacred art preaches 
silent but powerful sermons. 

True Christian art must be art of the 
Incarnation. It must speak not only of 
the humanly touching simplicity and 
beauty of the Nativity, but also of the 
depths of the Passion and the joy of the 
Resurrection, and the glory of the 
Parousia. It must combine all the ten- 
derness of Luther’s “‘herzliebes Ferulein” 
with the power of “the Image Im- 
mutable of the Father, the Image of 
His Eternity”* of the Greek Orthodox 
Christmas liturgy. It must proclaim that 
Christ was man without forgetting that 
He is God. It must tell, as Saint Leo the 
Great told it, that “. .. He united 
Himself to us by His humanity, yet all 
the while excelling us by His divinity.’’® 
In short, it must preach Wisdom in the 
Word and the Word made flesh. 

Christian art cannot divide Christ’s 
divinity from His humanity. Art that 
dwells upon the manhood of Jesus and 
absents any visage of the Divine, even 
to the tri-nimbus halo, simple symbol of 
the Godhead, denies the Incarnation. 
Art that says that Christ was just a man 
negates the preaching of the Word of 
God. It may say that he was a good 
man, a gentle man, a loving man, that 
in some vague way He represented the 
divine virtues. But that is not saying 
enough. That is not Christ Who is 
goodness, Who is love, Who is divine 
virtue. It may say that He is a “‘beauti- 
ful Savior,” but the real beauty of the 
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Savior is in the Kingship of creation 
in His Sonship of God and of mar 
and in the love that became the verz 
act of salvation, not in wavy flowing 
hair and in a lovely face. Art of thi 
Christian Church must rise above shee 
mortality. “Sacred art,” in the words c 
Dom Godfrey Diekman, 0 s B, editor c 
Worship, “*. . . however essential to iti 
role that it become! incarnate’ and spea 
meaningfully to the worshipping ol 
munity for whom it is created, may nog 
exhaust itself in purely human dimeny 
sions. The descendit de caelis must preced: 
its incarnatus est — in order that other: 
may be led to the ascensio ad dextera 
Patris. It must speak the language of th¢ 
faith, in which all words, however true 
are only hints that attract men to th 
ineffable Truth. . Merely human 
standards of beauty are inadequate td 
the point of irrelevancy.”’® 

Art that strives for a representation 
of the historical facts of the first cent 
anno Domini also misses the point og 
Christianity. Luther warned againss 
this when he said in Operations in Psalmos. 
‘It is not a Christian way of preaching¢ 
if you preach Christ only in an histori: 
cal manner; that is not to preach the 
glory of God.”’’ It is interesting to note 
that the crucifix during the first ter: 
centuries of the Christian epoch was al- 
ways a highly symbolic form. The cor. 
pus was often represented by a fish- 
ichthus. When a figure of Christ 
used it was carved or painted with the 
utmost restraint and economy. Wounds| 
in the hands and feet represented F 
death; a crown on the head marked H 
kingship; ecclesiastical vestments iden- 
tified Him as the high priest. It always 
told more than the historical fact, bu 
showed much less. Six centuries of mor- 
bid and unbalanced narrative emphasis 
on the passion and death produced the 
highly realistic crucifix which is so 
common today, and which reduces the 
mystery of divine death to the mere 
smart of bodily pain. Dom Kiliz a 
McDonnell speaks well on the subject 
of history and religious art: ‘““Howeve 
much the sacred artist is concerned wi 1 
the history of salvation his vocation is} 
not to record with photographic accu-. 
racy the events of that history. Sacra-: 
mental realism is his province, rather! 
than historical naturalism. . Sacred: 
art is rooted in an histoxiaal reality, | 
but rises above the particularity of his- 
tory and repeats what was universal : 
the time-bound event.’’® 

Sacred art true to the teaching adi 
preaching of a living faith must al: 
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be true to the age in which it finds it- 
self. Every epoch in Christian history, 
fwhether great or not, produced an art 
jexpressive of itself. The Church of the 
jtwelfth century, for example, was not 
jcontent to force its theology and piety 
Jinto the earthy, stolid grandeur of ro- 
Manesque molds, but vaulted itself into 
gothic spires — and a new art was born. 
jAnd so today new forms are rising 
| out of the living creed of today. Louisa 
Jenkins, one of America’s foremost sa- 
+ a artists, expresses this same thought: 
\“Each age must speak in its own idiom.” 
And on the falsehood of eclecticism 
jshe says: “. . . The imitation gothic 
churches still Peauucred today, with 
their imitation byzantine mosaics, are 
sepulchres full of artistic corpses. They 
o sterile because they do not express 
the vital idiom of our times. This failure 
is serious. When modern art and archi- 
tecture are incorporated so_beauti- 
fully in public buildings, skyscrapers, 
factories, and bridges, why must to- 
day’s churches mumble only of the 
past?” 


ie pERN art” and ‘‘contemporary 
idiom” are not meant to imply the eso- 
teric and experimental art of radical 
‘or over-enthusiastic moderns searching 
| for means of expression. Contemporary 
sacred art must be a sincere — not 
‘searching —expression of the deepest 
faith of the people, and by its very truth 
‘it will be understood by the people. 
2 A recent study by a Lutheran clergy- 


‘anism in this country is so sleepy. 
Bee coco America is not ba- 


of four and eight and twelve centuries 
ago to speak to its people. These dead 
forms have not been resurrected, for 
resurrection implies new life; they have 
only been dug up. Their historical value 
is still relevant, and their beauty will 
, inspire, but their imitation as 

pression of the religion of a people 
still breathing is folly. ‘““They spoke the 
ae of their day now forever 
echoed away in the ruins of history,” 
says Father H. A. Reinhold. ‘“‘What we 
‘can and must preserve and reawaken 
is the faith and dedication that created 
these marvels without imitating their 


Sacred art by its very nature as a serv- 
ant of the Word is a liturgical art. 
When it is used within the cultus of 
worship it must, just as liturgical preach- 
ing must, point to the Holy Eucharist, 
the raison d’étre of the liturgy. It is not 
complete in itself. Theodore O. Wedel 
asks, ““When does art become worthy of 
being admitted into the house of God 
and its liturgical worship life?” He an- 
swers, ‘“‘Certainly, art does not become 
‘Christian’ by its choice of subject mat- 
ter. The how is more important than 
the what. The test for liturgical art may 
be the test for humility. Is the work 
servant of the Word, or is it self-con- 
tained?" Father H. A. Reinhold con- 
cludes that ‘‘the artistic work of archi- 
tects, sculptors, painters, glaziers, and 
mosaicists must, therefore, serve the 
sacred mysteries, not dominate them. 
Their work has the purpose either of 
serving the sacramental actions or of 
calling forth devotion.” 


‘THis article has presented sacred art 
as confronting the Church with a seri- 
ous problem; that the faith manifested 
in the common church art of the day is 
not the Christian faith, and that the 
contemporary work of artists who have 
touched the heart of Christianity has 
not yet fully found its way into the 
service of the Church. As a problem of 
the Church it must be answered by the 
artists, the clergy and teachers, and the 
people of the Church. 

Artists have already made great 
strides toward a living sacred art. Al- 
though some still limit their work to 
little more than compromises with 
Mammon, religious artists in general 
must be commended. Their art, unfor- 
tunately, is not advertised. The better 
ecclesiastical goods shops feature work 
by some of the best sacred artists. Ilus- 
trated periodicals, such as LITURGICAL 
ARTs, are concerned entirely with re- 
ligious art. The Botolph Group, 134 
Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
will act as an agent between buyer and 
artist in nearly every field of ecclesi- 
astical art work. And there are others. 

Many of the great minds of Christi- 
anity are confronting these problems. 
Jacques Maritain and Etienne Gilson 
have made notable contributions on the 
relation of theology and philosophy to 
art. Ernest B. Koenker, Adolf Koeberle, 
Paul Tillich, and Jaroslav Pelikan have 
shown an alert and intelligent awareness 
of the problem. Pelikan suggests that a 
solution resides in theology, but mainly 
in the liturgy: “While I am hopeful 


that Christian theology will recover its 
contact with the arts and will reestab- 
lish the doctrine of creation as a vital 
part of its system, I wonder whether it 
does not need the mediating assistance 
of the liturgy. Liturgy has always 
mediated between the faith and the 
world of art and nature, and sometimes 
it has mediated so thoroughly that 
through it idolatry has invaded the 
faith. But the antidote to this is not the 
elimination of the liturgy. . Perhaps 
the best example of how the worship life 
of the Church is meeting the arts today 
is modern architecture, where our con- 
gregations have shown more openness 
to new forms than they have in music, 
sculpture, painting, or poetry... .”’3 
It is not by accident that Pelikan should 
discuss art in a lecture on “Luther and 
the Liturgy,” or that in the Catholic 
Church the encyclical letter Mediator 
Dei of Pius XII should also give direc- 
tions for sacred art, or that the Lutheran 
Ernest B. Koenker, in his brilliant book 
The Liturgical Renaissance in the Roman 
Catholic Church should devote a full 
chapter to Christian art, or that there 
now exists in Lutheranism an organiza- 
tion of “Worship, Music and the Arts.” 
Art has long been married to the liturgy. 
Perhaps in making it a happy marriage 
the problem can be solved. 

A proper sacramental approach to 
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worship will lead to a clearer view of the 
nature and place of sacred art. Here 
the so-called “high church” clergy in 
Lutheranism should provide leadership. 
“A high art,”? says Ernest B. Koenker, 
‘indicates not only that we think highly 
and greatly of God but that our re- 
ligion has penetrated to the very depth 
of our being.’’!4 Unfortunately, some of 
the most blatant, unliturgical bad art 
can be found in many “liturgical” 
parishes. Their pastors have sensed a 
yearning for art on the part of the peo- 


A Report from Japan 


Tue REVEREND Mark TENNIEN, M M* 


UR new Catholic church of Our 
Lady of Kuwana is located in 
strange surroundings. A Shinto shrine 
is on the left, to which reverential devo- 
tees come to pray; a Buddhist temple is 
on the right, where the usual gong and 
prayer wheel aid the followers in com- 
municating with their divinity. The tem- 
ple cemetery with its clustering grave 
stones hugs the church garden. And the 
usual entrance for Shinto shrines strad- 
dles the street between the two places 
of pagan worship; and strangest of all, 
this street leads straight into the Cath- 
olic church. 

Arrayed alongside these other places 
which compete for the souls of men, the 
Catholic church here must be something 
different, new, and challenging in de- 
sign, to show that our Catholic Church 
and religion are of to-day, and for the 
problems and needs of to-day. Many of 
the better-educated Japanese often voice 
the opinion that the ancient cults of 
Japan are now relics rather than re- 
ligion, and unsuited to present-day life; 
that architecture is a creative expression 
of the life, thoughts, needs, and mate- 
rials of the present, not the past. And 
so it seems that although the ancient 
Oriental architecture of the temples 
here in Japan has the beauty and style 
of a past age, it is ill-chosen for a church 
of to-day. 

While in the United States on fur- 
lough I frequently offered mass in Saint 
Mark’s of Burlington, Vermont, where 
the celebrant faces the people. The first 
mass was a moving experience and, like 
anything unusual in our religion, it had 


ple, and have responded with statues, 
stained glass windows, mosaics, and 
paintings — but the response has been 
wrongly guided. Poor art, no matter 
how sincere or noble the intentions that 
brought it into the house of God, is 
still poor art. Koenker concludes that 
“|. poor art is not simply a matter of 
bad taste but a sign of poor religion.” 
Or, perhaps on the other hand, the ill- 
choice of art can only be blamed on a 
misunderstanding of the relationship be- 
tween theology and art, and the part 


to grow on me. (If Catholics are re- 
sistant to change, the clergy are even 
more so.) The unusual did grow upon 
me and came to be preferred before the 
usual. 

And so I concluded: if I were to 
build another church it would be with 
the basic design of an altar placed out 
among the congregation so that those 
assisting could feel closely joined to the 
minister at the altar. 


In JUNE 1958 I was assigned to start 
a new mission, so I drew up tentative 
plans for a church with an altar in the 
center. The plans were shown to Bishop 


* Father Mark Tennien (Maryknoll) was or- 
dained in 1927 and, in September 1928, he left 
for his first mission assignment to the city of 
Wuchow, South China. For the next twenty 
years he labored in the mission fields of China. 
Before the arrival of the Communists, Father 
Tennien was pastor of a mission in the Blue 
Cloud mountain region of Kwangsi Province. 
The story of his work there, and the mass con- 
vert movement which brought some twelve 
thousand people into the Church, was the 
subject of a documentary film, “The Miracle 
of Blue Cloud County,” which has been used 
extensively by television stations throughout 
the United States. In 1951, the Communists 
arrested Father Tennien and imprisoned him 
for five months before finally expelling him 
from the country. In jail, Father Tennien 
collected extensive notes which were the basis 
of his book Wo Secret is Safe. In January 1953, 
he was assigned to Hong Kong to edit the 
China Missionary Bulletin. He also served as 
NCWC correspondent in Hong Kong. In 1957 
Father Tennien was assigned to the Maryknoll 
missions of Japan. He is presently serving as 
pastor of the Catholic Church in Kuwana in 
the diocese of Kyoto. 
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art plays in worship. In either case it is 
clear where a solution to the problenm 
should begin. 

The laity’s part in sacred art con 
cludes this article with a paraphrase ob 
the opening quotation from Mr Blue:: 
“Tell your people to immerse them 
selves in the fresh waters of the faithl 
and come up, vibrant, clean, alert tog 
the world around them. Then they are 
ready to accept eternal truth in livings 
terms, eternal beauty in vivid images of 
the present.” 


Paul Furuya (Kyoto diocese) with thes 
comment that my ideas were not origi 
nal, they simply went back to the origi 
nal practice; that the style, though 
somewhat different, would only make 
the church more meaningful and fune- - 
tional. The plan aimed at making more # 
than just a monument to our fait 
and times; it was an endeavor to mak 
the church a living sermon, both pro- 
found and simple, on the Incarnation 
and Redemption and above all the: 
Mystical Body and the Eucharist. .f 
Bishop Furuya approved of the plan. 
The Takenaka Construction Com- +f 
pany, a nation-wide firm, was ap- 
proached to work out proper plans } 
from the sketch I had made. Their chi ef 
designer, Jiro Miyaji, had won arch i 
tectural awards for his work but he 
had never designed a church. This fac 
was all in his favor. His mind was not — 
cluttered with design ideas of a bygo 1e- 
era: he came to the drawing board un- — 
inhibited and unafraid to launch into 
unexplored and uncharted waters. 
and his assistant draftsman Mr Kojima 
took my sketch and the many unusual 
proposals without raising an eyebrow, — 
and turned them into form and beau Ye | 
both simple and amazing. We impro- | 
vised daily as the building went on, 
and each new idea was discussed and 
accepted if good but rejected if it did 
not fit into the ensemble of beauty and 
meaning we aimed at for the church. 
PROBABLY the best way to explai 
the significance of our little church 


to quote a few excerpts from the pam- 
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See article on page 67 


1 Statue of the Virgin and Child, circa 1850, 
from Malacca. Carved in wood, gilded and 
tinted with lacquer. 


2 Saint Andrew’s cathedral, 1861. 


3 A gothic steeple on the Singapore skyline; 
built in 1890 it now stands in the compound 
of one of the largest Catholic girls’ schools 
in Singapore. 


A The Sultan mosque, built in 1924 in the 
Moorish style by a Scottish firm of architects: 
Swan and Maclaren. 


5 Cathedral of the Good Shepherd, 
completed in 1846. 


6 A replica of the Sacre-Coeur basilica, 
Paris. 


7 No picture of Singapore's religious scene 
is complete without the ubiquitous Chinese 
temple, since three quarters of the popula- 
tion is Chinese. 


8 A Seventh-Day Adventist church, built 

in 1957—one of the early modern churches 
in Singapore. The architect was Wong Foo 
Nam. 


9 The Redemptorist chapel—the most 
popular place of worship for Singapore 
Catholics. Renovated in 1958 by the 
architects, Swan and Maclaren. 
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1 Sanctuary 2 Baptistry 
3 Confessionals 4 Sacristy 


Saint Bernadette Church, Singapore. The _ 
Reverend Peter Abrial, pastor. Alfred H. K. 
Wong, architect. The construction is of re- 
inforced concrete for the columns, with 
castellated steel beams supporting a light 
steel deck roof. 
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Church of Saint Francis Xavier, Singapore, 
as seen from Chartwell Drive. The Reverend 
Philippe Messonier, pastor. Alfred H. K. 
Wong, architect. The upturned beams on 
each side of the entrance frame run behind 
the glazing to form part of the Parapet 

of the choir loft. 
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y Proposed church of Saint Ignatius 
i oo oe for the Jesuit Fathers, 

a Singapore Kings Road. 

( Alfred H. K. Wong, architect. 


sove) 1 Sanctuary 2 Bapistry 3 Confessionals 4 Sacristy 5 Statue 
Tower 7 Covered passage 8 Forecourt 9 Parking space 10 To parish 
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See article A Report from Singa- 
pore, page 67 


Franciscan Friary of Saint Anthony, about 
fifteen miles from Singapore. The Reverend, 
Vergil Mannion, superior. Alfred H. K. Wong, 
architect. Construction is of reinforced con- 
crete with timber roof trusses. 
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Plan—1 Chapel 2 Confessionals 3 Sacristy my asso sadaet asses 
4 Office 5 Reception room 6 Porch 7 Li- 
brary 8 Dining room 9 Kitchen 10 Serv- 
ants’ room 11 Lower ground floor: car 
porch and domestics’ quarters 12 Service 
space and laundry 13 Hall 14 Balcony 
15 Bedrooms 16 Bath and lavatory 
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Three Madonnas: (left to right) Black 
Madonna, Karlsruhe; gilded, carved wood 
sculpture, by Gino Conti; ceramic Madonna 
from Maria Laach. (Courtesy of The Botolph 
Group, Boston, Massachusetts) 
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Church of Our Lady of Kuwana, Japan. 

The Reverend Mark Tennien, M.M., pastor. 
Jiro Miyagi and Kojima, designers. A Shinto 
shrine is on the left and a Buddhist temple 
is on the right. 


See article A Report from Japan, page 72 


1 Altar 2 Baptistry 

3 Confessionals 4 Sacristy 
5 Community room 

6 Stairs to lower church 
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White pebbles used as a carpet approach to the holy of holies 
in Shinto shrines are spread to encircle the altar of sacrifice. 

A pagan donated the white birch tree for the Crucifix since it 
was for "Kamisama” (God). The mensa is a blood-color marble, 


imported from Soviet Russia. The huge rock upon which this mensa_ rests 
was found near the sea. 
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aeeenen f of little caves of glass bricks 
(see section to the left) in 
which are placed the ashes of 
deceased, as cremation is the 


usual practice in Japan. 
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The tabernacle is only four inches above the mensa. A part of it 

is buried four inches (see illustration upper left). Saini Luke 5:18 
and Saint Mark 2:4 tell of the man sick with palsy; he was let 

down through the roof and Our Lord healed him. In this tabernacle 
the priest opens the roof to place our ills, troubles, before Our Lord. 
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The ever-present tori (entrance) to a Shinto shrine 
is supposed to purify the worshiper passing 

through its portals. Beyond the tori a turn right 
leads into the Shinto shrine; a turn left into the 
Buddhist temple. The road straight ahead leads into 
the new Catholic church of Our Lady of Kuwana. 
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e Proposed church at Katsura, Japan, for The Reverend Leopold H. Tibesar, 
mas M.M., by George Nakashima. (See diary entry, page 84). It would 

< be a synthesis of the best in Japanese traditions and workmanship and 
ce the most advanced shell construction. 

a Here is an opportunity for a donor with vision! 
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phlet written for its dedication: “The 
mass is a conjoined religious act of wor- 
ship of Christ and by those assisting at 
the ceremony. Hence a parasol canopy- 
roof was planned as a liturgical balda- 
chin over all those who with our Lord 
are offering glory to the Father in the 
ineffable sacrament of the mass. The 
roof spire streaming towards heaven is 
the parasol spear to this canopy. 

‘‘With the scene of our Lord’s death 
— sacrifice on Calvary in mind (Cal- 
vary means skull-shaped mound) we 
designed a round altar and church, 
with the altar again set up in the midst 
of the multitude. In a _tabernacle- 
shaped church with the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, a person feels he is in the dwelling 
place of our Lord and very close to Him 
while he prays or assists at mass. With 
the congregation united in a close circle 
at mass, all may intimately share in 
following and assisting at the sacrifice.” 

The altar is circular to make a more 
natural dais for the priest who is officiat- 
ing at mass, with, by, and for the people 
around him. Here the priest faces differ- 
ent segments of the congregation alter- 
nately as he carries out the ceremonies. 
This is more than a natural mode of ad- 
dress, it was our Lord’s way of commu- 
nicating His message at the Last Sup- 
per, and on Calvary, from the shore, the 
ship, and the mountain of the Beati- 
tudes. 

Since Christ’s mystical body is made 
up of three parts: the souls in heaven, 
the souls on earth, and the souls in 
purgatory, we have made a place in 
our congregation for all three groups 
to join in mass, offering glory to God. 
Our Lord and the legions of heaven 
gather at the altar, the parish gathers 
around outside the sanctuary, and a 
balcony place is reserved for the souls 
in purgatory to be present also. Here a 
large special window is built to com- 
memorate the souls. The graves around 
an altar in the catacomb walls at Rome 
were the inspiration for this window. 
It has glass brick outside, the color of 
ripened grain, and glazed hollow brick 
inside, the color of night. These little 
brick caves are for the repose of the 
dead, where a leather purse with the 
ashes will rest or the name plaque for the 
deceased will be placed to share in the 
mass. (Cremation is the usual practice 
in Japan.) 

The tabernacle is only four inches 
above the altar table, to permit every- 
one a full view of all the mass cere- 
monies. A part of it is buried four inches 
deep beneath the altar table as a hid- 


den treasure box or reservoir to catch 
the flow of riches from the crucifix 
above. Since our Lord’s stone sepulchre 
in Jerusalem is close beside Calvary’s 
mound, the crucifix above the altar and 
a sepulchre within it are designed to 
focus our thoughts on the greatest events 
in our religion: our Lord’s crucifixion 
on the cross, His resurrection from the 
tomb and His living again at mass. 

Why the tabernacle door in the roof? 
Saint Luke 5:18 and Saint Mark 2:4 
tell us that when a certain man sick 
with palsy could not reach our Lord due 
to the crowd, he was let down through 
the roof and our Lord healed him. In 
this tabernacle the priest opens the roof 
to place our ills, troubles, and needs 
before our Lord. 

The altar table, like all the architec- 
ture of God’s house here — masculine 
and mighty — is eight inches thick. In 
the search for an altar table rich in 
meaning, we found a mill with some 
startingly beautiful marble which had 
been imported from Soviet Russia. 
This was an exciting find, full of mean- 
ing. Here was blood-colored stone quar- 
ried by enslaved souls deprived of their 
freedom and religion, a red onyx with 
snowy patches and little milky streams. 
Blood-red onyx! A fitting altar where 
the red blood of Christ would flow at 
mass, joined with the blood, pain, and 
tears of the confessors and slowly dying 
martyrs who quarried it. The relics 
of many unknown saints are buried in 
this altar table. 

The huge rock upon which the altar 
table rests was selected to give the im- 
pression of something mighty, massive, 
and eternal, like the Catholic Church 
which Christ started by building on a 
rock. It took a long search through the 
mountains and streams hereabout to 
find one of those quaint rocks so pleas- 
ing to the Japanese kimochi, one with a 
grotesque shape and unusual formations 
such as they cherish in their rock gar- 
dens. This one was found near the sea, 
where uncounted centuries of waves, 
wind, and sand had worked to chisel 
and beautify it with crannies, dimples, 
nooks, and all manner of fantastic 
formations. 

White pebbles are usually found at 
the entrance to Shinto shrines, so we 
made a circle of these stones around the 
altar base. 

The concave grooves in the cement 
block walls are made for better acous- 
tics. This cuts down the flat surfaces and 
throwback echoes. But the streamlined 
effect also helps to give the eyes and 
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mind an uplift towards heaven. 

The two windows from the sacristy ° 
are made so mothers with crying infants - 
can follow mass from there. In the rear 
of the sacristy, joined onto the church 
circle, is a hall (dove-tail in form to fol- 
low out the circular architecture) that 
will comfortably hold a hundred people. 
Besides the usual functions of a hall it 
may be used as a winter chapel. The 
vestment case has a sliding top that pulls 
out when needed to serve as an altar. 

I might add a few things of interest 
to those who are planning a church 
building. Sliding doors separate the 
hall from the sacristy, which is under the 
choir, in the main body of the church. 
The steel frame for the colored glass 
windows has a convenient air condi- 
tioning feature; when the bottom sector 
is opened, it ‘automatically pulls ae | 
top down a similar distance. , 

Because the winters here are rathen 
mild, rather like the winters in Washing- 
ton or Baltimore, and because the cost 0: 
electricity is comparatively cheap, w 
installed infrared electric heaters. Her 
we can have the church heated for our 
masses, rosary, prayers and instruction 
classes (over two hours a day) for forty 
dollars a month. It is an economical 
way of heating, and most convenient. © 


As TIME goes on we will get a better 
evaluation of how our little church an- 
swers the devotions and functions of 
Catholic life. Our few Catholics, all 

recent converts, and the several hun- | 
dred catechumens now studying and 
praying here, come to love the church ~ 
dearly as it is explained to them. When _ 
all the symbolism is fully understood 

and realized, its rich and irresistible — 
meaning should make our parishioners — 
ardent lovers of the mass and the mysti 
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The Editor’s Diary:X XXII 


ARCH 20, 1960.The news of Father 
Michael Mathis’s death was per- 
haps not unexpected but it saddened 
‘all who knew and had great affection 
for a tireless worker and lovable man. 
‘Founder and director of the liturgy 
program at Notre Dame University 
Father Mathis also founded — in 1954. 
and in collaboration with Frank Mon- 
tana, head of the department of archi- 
tecture at the University, and later, 
with Robert Leader, of the department 
of fine arts — the Oe seminar for 
architects and artists. The importance 
of these meetings hinged on the in- 
| sistence that first principles be stressed: 
the purpose of the Church and the 
‘consideration due to the essential sacra- 
‘mental functions. This approach lifted 
“the discussion to the level of the liturgy 
-and so flowed down as a sure guide for 
‘the more practical considerations in 
church planning. 
_ The energy displayed by Father 
Mathis, his wit and good humor made 
these seminars events of high adventure 
for those who were privileged to attend. 
‘While I thought I knew a good deal of 
his work it came as a surprise to learn of 
the work of Father Mathis in the missions 
-and of his founding of the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade; also, in 
| 1924, of the Holy Cross Foreign Mis- 
sion Seminary in Washington. In 1925 
_he helped Mother Anna Dengel found 
the Medical Mission Sisters group, to 
_ produce medical and dental service in 
the mission fields, especially to women, 
Zio often totally neglected in Moslem 
and Hindu lands. 
When I recall my real introduction 
_ to the liturgy and to the arts in the serv- 
ice of the Church I think of Maritain’s 
Art and Scholastiscism, read in 1924; then 
Romano Guardini’s The Spirit of the 
Liturgy (1926). Later I met Dom Virgil 
Michael, oss, another pioneer who 
“gave us several articles for LITURGICAL 
Arts and whose scholarly and wise ap- 
proach to the liturgy guided me ever 
‘since. And now Father Mathis leaves 
‘us. His collaborator, Dom Godfrey 
Diekmann, osB, of Saint John’s Ab- 
bey, Golleseville, Minnesota, and edi- 
‘tor of Worship, sums up the influence 
of Father Mathis in these words: “More 
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than anyone else before or during his 
years of liturgical activity, he trans- 
planted to the American scene the 
scholarly theological and historical di- 
mensions without which pastoral efforts 
can easily become little better than 
religious pragmatism.” (Worship, April 
1960, page 278). 


Memphis, Tennessee. April 2-3, 1960. A 
lecture at the Brooks Memorial Art 
Gallery. The auditorium, seating about 
one hundred and seventy, is an ideal 
one, with just the right slope for the 
seats, a well-appointed projection room 
and a large screen. The hospitality of 
the director, Mrs Louise B. Clark, and 
of several friends of the Society, made 
the occasion memorable and very en- 
joyable. As usual in such adventures I 
found a piece of architecture that, I 
hope, will eventually be illustrated in 
our quarterly — new buildings for the 
Christian Brothers College. These have 
been added to those erected about 
twenty-five years ago, of that indifferent 
collegiate brick gothic so prevalent in 
those days. The new buildings, designed 
by A. L. Aydelott and associates, clev- 
erly integrate old and new. Now we can 
put Memphis on the LirurcicaL ARTS 
map. 


New York, April 6, 1960. Letters from mis- 
sionaries tell of the same difficulties 
which can hinder a sane evolution of 
architecture in their territory. The the- 
ory of ‘‘adaptation” once seemed a good 
one but the opposition often came from 
the new converts who wanted to cele- 
brate their new-found faith by for- 
getting, as soon as possible, all physical 
elements of their religious past. 

A recent letter from a missionary in 
Burma tells the story: ““You had sug- 
gested to me that one way to make a 
beginning was to consult with some 
Burmese architects on the basic prin- 
ciples of Burmese architecture. I have 
tried that but have found no one with 
much interest in these ideas. Locally 
the architects of new public buildings 
seem anxious only to imitate western 
styles. .. . One difficulty, and the 
main one, I think, is that Burmese 
architecture seems to have always been 


tied up with the Buddhist religion; and 
it does not seem sensible to construct 
something Christian that is only an 
imitation . . . I have not yet found an 
architect who is interested in the pos- 
sibilities of a native Christian art, per- 
haps because they themselves are all 
Buddhists.” 

I wonder if we are not at the pre- 
dawn of a revived Christian art in many 
lands and once the craze “to keep up 
with (and even surpass) the western 
Joneses” softens we may yet see an 
assimilation — rather than adaptation — 
of valid local forms merging with 
equally valid western know-how! 


April 14, 1960. Thanks to one of our 
faithful members, Brother Cajetan Bau- 
mann, O F M, an architect, I have read 
the minutes of a meeting of the com- 
mittee on religious buildings (November 
6, 1959) of the American Institute of 
Architects. The core of the discussion 
was really one of communication; how 
to give to the clergy a good idea of how 
an architect functions and give to the 
architect all the information he would 
need to properly solve a particular 
church problem. It could be remarked, 
of course, that both client (clergy) and 
the architect, being presumably in- 
telligent and grown men, should know 
how to approach each other but, human 
nature being what it is, we can welcome 
professional concern in these matters. 

One paragraph of these minutes puz- 
zled me: ‘“There was discussion of the 
handicaps towards acceptance of good 
contemporary designs, one of the handi- 
caps being the fact that many con- 
temporary designs are not well-built 
and begin to deteriorate too soon.” 
But what has that to do with ‘contem- 
porary’ design? The answer is simply 
build well! I recall the day, perhaps 
thirty years ago, when I found it diffi- 
cult to operate a pair of sliding doors in 
the home of a very wealthy man. Today 
sliding doors work well indeed. Should 
we say then that the old house (of good, 
safe, traditional, design) was poorly 
constructed because of the difficulty of 
operating the sliding doors? Why not 
just insist on good work, honestly paid 
for, and let the question of style out of 
the discussion? 


April 20, 1960. From the Spring, 1960, 
number of the Stained Glass Bulletin 
comes this bit of business psychology. 
A stained glass craftsman, who was em- 
ployed to renovate and repair the glass 
in an old church, rendered his bill as a 
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total sum. When asked for an itemized 
account he broke the charges down as 
follows: Correcting the Ten Command- 
ments: Renewing heaven and adjusting 
the stars: Touching up purgatory and 
restoring lost souls: Brightening up the 
flames of hell, putting new tail on the 
devil, and odd repairs to the damned: 
Mending shirt of prodigal son and 
cleaning his ears. His bill was promptly 
paid. (I should hope so!) 


New Hope, Pennsylvania. April 23, 1960. 
Several weeks ago Mr Alden Wicks, a 
painter, called to see me at the sugges- 
tion of Mr Jacques Maritain. A pleasant 
conversation — instructive for me— 
was the result. When Mr Wicks told 
me that he knew George Nakashima, 
who has lived in New Hope for many 
years, I felt this was the opportunity 
I had hoped for to call again on Mr 
Nakashima and ask him about his de- 
sign for a new church an old friend, 
Father Leo Tibesar (Maryknoll) hopes 
to build in Kyoto, Japan. (See illustra- 
tions on page 81) I had met Mr Naka- 
shima about ten years ago, also in New 
Hope. His place has grown since then; 
several new buildings for exhibiting his 
fine furniture, a larger shop and addi- 
tions to his own house. The latest addi- 
tion is a swimming pool, of a shape more 
in tune with the normal gyrations of a 
swimmer — not square and not rec- 
tangular, not kidney-shaped but curved 
in the right places. 

Mr Nakashima has a very personal 
and sound philosophy of art. The fol- 
lowing quotations from the folder which 
illustrates pieces of the furniture he 
designs and executes will give an idea of 
his views. ‘In the fixing of one’s environ- 
ment, which to a large extent means 
architecture and its furnishings, there 
are several approaches. On one side, 
there is what is called ‘style’, based on 
contrived form and possibly conceit, 
which might be good for a short or 
long length of time. There is also an 
approach which might be termed ‘style- 
lessness, working from the character- 
istics of the material and methods of 
construction outwards, to produce an 
integrated and honest object. Such 
pieces should have a timeless quality.” 

As for wood itself we have this state- 
ment: “In dealing with solid wood al- 
most each piece becomes a personal 
problem and the nature of each slab is 
used to its fullest capacity. All the good- 
ness and beauty of a tree, felled in its 
maturity, we try to maintain in the 
objects we make from it.” 


Mr Nakashima was trained as an 
architect and worked for a time in 
India, where he supervised the building 
of a dormitory at Pondichery, South 
India, designed by Antonin Raymond, 
in 1937-38. This dormitory, built for 
the disciples of Sri Aurobindo Ghose, 
one of India’s foremost spiritual teach- 
ers, was illustrated in the India issue 
of LirurcicaL Arts, November, 1953. 

It was good to learn that a job of 
“surgical’’ arts is planned for Mr Naka- 
shima’s parish church in New Hope, 
Saint Martin’s, and in which Mr Wicks 
could bring to bear his talent as a 
painter. And I am told a sculptor in 
New Hope is ready to execute pieces 
of sculpture, all according to the general 
design established by Mr Nakashima. 
All the ingredients are there and New 
Hope certainly seems to be a community 
in which such a plan could easily ma- 
terialize. The church itself, of stone, is 
a fine building but, as usual, the inte- 
rior ‘“commercial embellishments” need 
to be cut out. 


New York, April 27, 1960. Another pleas- 
ant experience — this time in the form 
of a dedication book for a new church 
in Illinois, Saint Elizabeth, in Thomas- 
boro. Is it uncharitable to say that the 
majority of such books are mediocre in 
presentation and typographically weak, 
to say nothing of the layout and style 
of the advertisements? Well, here we 
have a welcome exception, due to the 
imagination, ingenuity and friendship 
between Father Edward R. Lawler, 
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editor of the Paulist Press and Father 
Joseph J. O’Dea, pastor of Saint Eliza- 
beth’s. The text is by George Wilson, | 
edited by Urban P. Intondi (Paulist 
Press), illustrations are by Emil Anto- 
nucci, and the design of the whole by 
Mary Flaherty. The illustrations here 
shown indicate what can be done. And 
if advertisements and ‘“‘greetings’” must 
be accepted, for budgetary reasons, 
then let them be handled in this dis- 
creet, but effective manner. Ill wager 
that many new parishes would accept 
this kind of book if only those who side- 
track good work with the tiresome cliché 
“we must give the people what they 
want” would change the record to say 
“Jet us give the people what they de- 
serve.” Father Lawler and his collab- 
orators surely deserve our thanks and 
Father O’Dea our congratulations! 

May 14, 1960. When Harry Lorin Binsse 
and I met Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, os B 
in Montreal, in 1933, our approach 
may not have been in the proper “‘litur- 
gical tradition” — at any rate, not in 
Europe. We had invited Dom Gaspar 
to dinner at the Ritz-Carlton hotel and 
to celebrate the occasion I remembe 
the bottle of wine cooling in the silvere 
bucket. Dom Gaspar had a certain — 
quizzical look part of the evening. I can ~ 
still recall his comment on the budding” 
LirurcicAL Arts Society: “In th 
United States, you will probably last 
about five years.” Ever since I have 
taken a devilish pleasure in sending © 
cards to Dom Gaspar to remind him of 


"If anyone wishes to come after Me, Lule 9, 29. 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow Me. 
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our continued existence. In 1958 I 
called to see him at the Abbey of Saint 
André, Bruges. When I told him we 
were still alive and now on the beam of 
the Universal Church, Dom Gaspar 
only said: ‘‘Extraordinaire!”’ 

Well, today we held our thirtieth an- 
nual meeting at the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart, 1 East 91 Street, New 
York City. The theme for the general 

meeting was Problems of Pipe Organ 
Installation and Design. The moderator 
was the Very Reverend Richard B. 
Curtin, professor of Church music at 
Saint Joseph’s seminary, Yonkers, New 
York, and director of the Commission 
on Church music in the archdiocese of 
New York; Mr Frank Campbell-Wat- 
son, organist for the Paulist choristers, 
New York City; Mr Lawrence I. Phelps, 
‘tonal director for Casavant Fréres, Saint 
Hyacinthe, Quebec; Mr William Cava- 
-naugh, consultant with the firm of Bolt, 
Barenek and Newman, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; Mr David Hurley, New 
York architect. 

The proceedings of this symposium 
will appear in the quarterly. Next year 
it may be possible to hold a meeting 
devoted to music for the Church. 


May 18, 1960. To an exhibition of Eng- 
lish monumental brass rubbings — thir- 
‘teenth through the sixteenth centuries 
—at Saint James Episcopal church 
parish house, New York City. Two 
other exhibitions have been held there; 
dast year, on Eskimo carvings and the 


previous year, on paintings — religious 
and secular — by Haitian artists. 

Brasses, designed as memorials to the 
dead, first appeared in England during 
the early part of the thirteenth century. 
On the continent their history is slightly 
earlier, the original art form probably 
deriving from the stone carvings of the 
middle ages. In the early brasses the 
skill of the individual artist is more 
evident. In the brasses of the last half of 
the fifteenth century and later, larger 
workshops developed to handle the 
growing demand; the figures assume a 
greater conventionality and the engrav- 
ing becomes less boldly incised. 

The success of these exhibitions is 
largely due to the initiative of the 
Reverend Canon William James Chase. 
These exhibitions have always been 
well set-up and are a credit to the spon- 
sors. Similar endeavors have taken place 
in Catholic parishes in various parts of 
the United States but all too few. New- 
man clubs have taken the initiative in 
arranging annual shows of religious art 
—for example, at the University of 
Illinois. Similar events, on the parish 
level, would do much to bring to the 
average parishioners, the wonders of art 
— of the past and of the present — but 
only if the sponsors of such events tackle 
the problem on the level of art of the 
highest quality. 

The illustration, below, is a detail of a 
1507 brass— Anthony MHansart, an 
Annunciation in Saint Wendreda’s 
Church, March, Cambridge. 


Recent Publications 


THEOLOGICAL DIMENSIONS OF 
THE LITURGY: Volume one. By Cyprian 
Vagaggini, O S B. Translated by L. Doyle. 
The Liturgical Press. Collegeville, Minne- 
sota. 1960. 

The danger is remote today of liturgy 
being confused with ceremonial or ru- 
brics. Such confusion would betray a 
very superficial awareness of life and 
growth within the Church. The his- 
torical study of the liturgy, the coura- 
geous efforts of many shepherds to 
follow the leadership of the Supreme 
Pontiffs in opening the minds and hearts 
of the faithful to its riches have contrib- 
uted to a surer understanding of the 
liturgy. However, Dom Cyprian Vagag- 
gini is convinced that the liturgical re- 
newal within the Church must sink a 
yet deeper and broader foundation. 
This, he thinks, will be accomplished 
through a more theological approach. 
Liturgy must be re-situated in the di- 
vine economy made known by revela- 
tion and explained in a scientific man- 
ner by theology (Foreword, page vi). 
This was the task to which Dom Cy- 
prian set himself, and the result was the 
book, J/ senso theologico della liturgia. 
English readers are now offered this 
fine translation of the first two of the 
five major divisions of this excellent 
work. 

The explanation of the nature of 
liturgy in Part One puts it into a broad 
perspective, in nothing less comprehen- 
sive than the history of salvation. Reve- 
lation is primarily a history of salvation, 
and liturgy inserts the members of the 
Church into it. Liturgy is a phase in this 
history, the phase between Pentecost 
and the Parousia. This is true because 
liturgy is the meeting point in Christ 
of God and His Church, of God sancti- 
fying His Church and His Church 
rendering Him worship. This double 
act of sanctification and of worship is 
carried out under the veil of efficacious 
signs. The liturgical signs contain at 
once the reality of God’s saving inter- 
vention and express the Church’s 
worship. 

In Part Two the author reduces the 
general laws of the Christian economy 
governing the relations between God 
and creatures to six and shows that it is 
precisely in the liturgy that they find 
their most concrete application. He is at 
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his best in the exposition of the laws of 
objectivity, of salvation in community 
and of incarnation. 

The author of this work occupies the 
chair of theology at San Anselmo, 
Rome, and is professor of liturgy at the 
Roman Institute, Regina Mundi. This 
helps us to understand the source of the 
insight which inspired this study. Let 
us hope that it will stimulate more pro- 
fessors of dogma to take a theological 
look at the liturgy. Both liturgy and 
dogma stand to gain thereby. 

EveERETT A. DIEDERICH, S$ J 
Saint Mary’s College 
Saint Marys, Kansas, 


THE BENEDICTINE IDEA. By Dom 
Hubert Van Keller, Springfield, Illinois, 
Templegate. 1960. 

In his preface Dom Hubert writes: 
‘All that is advanced here is one man’s 
idea (mine) of another man’s idea 
(Saint Benedict’s) and in this there is 
bound to be a margin of speculation 
and divergence of understanding. The 
book is not a pronouncement but an 
impression. It neither represents nor 
demands general acceptance.” 

While it is surely true that no human 
mind, not even Saint Benedict’s own, 
could ever imprison in a final formula 
the living, moving spirit of the monastic 
idea, which must always embody itself 
anew in each generation, yet, despite 
his disclaimer Dom Hubert does offer 
a most valuable and timely exposition 
of the Benedictine idea. 

The work falls into three parts. The 
first two chapters deal with the Bene- 
dictine idea in its original setting and its 
original expression. A better under- 
standing of Saint Benedict’s idea is 
gained when we know the ideas which 
existed before him, and the variegated 
elements of monasticism from which 
he drew that unified order which came 
to be known as the Holy Rule. Chapter 
one therefore, surveys the background 
— Christian, monastic, cultural and 
political — of Saint Benedict’s period. 
Chapter two then examines how he 
set forth in concrete terms, for the actual 
circumstances of his day, the theories 
and ideas at which he had arrived. 

The second part of the book, chapters 
three to eight, looks back over the sub- 
sequent expression of the Benedictine 
idea in the most notable periods up to 
the present day. The content of this 
part is indicated by the chapter head- 
ings: Transition, Reform, Offshoots, 
Eclipse, Restoration, Consolidation. It 
is not presented as a history of the Or- 


der; but some historical consideration 
was required to illustrate the theme: 
“The evolution of monastic theory will 
be a ding-dong story of deviations and 
returns, uprooting and consolidations, 
experiments and restatements — each 
new turn being a threat to its life, but 
being at the same time a sign of it.” 
The fate of the essential monastic prin- 
ciple is traced through the shifting ideas, 
needs, events of the centuries. In great 
achievements — missions, learning, sol- 
emnization of worship, education — 
and in great reactions — back to sim- 
plicity, poverty, enclosure, manual 
labor, penance. There is the rise and fall 
of the great movements and reforms. 
Aniane, Cluny, Saint Vannes, Saint 
Maur; and the gradual clarification and 
consolidation of the abbatial system in 
the modern Benedictine Congregations. 

The third part (chapters nine and 
ten), as Father Hubert remarks, is the 
“trickiest”’ part of the book. “So far we 
have chased an idea up and down 
history, from one country to another, 
and watched it changing shape. What 
we have yet to do is to decide about two 
things: whether the idea has substan- 
tially changed shape, and whether in the 
shape it now bears it can influence 
contemporary civilization.”” To answer 
the first question, the seven tests from 
Cardinal Newman’s ‘Development of 
Christian Doctrine’ are employed. After 
applying the tests of “*. . . preservation 
of idea, continuity of principles, power 
of ammimilation, early anticipation, 
logical sequence, preservative additions, 
chronic continuance,” Dom Hubert 
concludes that the Benedictine idea as 
it is today professed and practised does 
faithfully reflect the idea proposed in 
the sixth century by Saint Benedict. 

He acknowledges that it may be 
objected that this general affirmation 
has little value, in view of the many 
variations of the Benedictine idea now 
present in the wide Benedictine al- 
legiance. How do we know, it may be 
asked, that activities such as missionary 
work, education, research, which may 
indeed in themselves be justifiable in 
the light of the above tests, may not in 
fact be crushing the essential Benedic- 
tine idea because of the scale on which 
they are being developed? To such 
questions, Dom Hubert says, there can 
be no clear-cut answer, because there 
can never be a clear-cut dividing line 
between what is excessive in the way of 
works undertaken by monks and what is 
not. The matter is relative, and can be 
judged only, and over a long term, by 
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results. Each generation of Benedictines 
has to face the problem of recalling and 
holding to its essential primary purpose, _ 
while living in the Church of its own 
day. He cites Newman’s remark: “The 

monk proposed to himself no great or 
systematic work beyond that of saving 
his own soul. What he did more than: 
that was the accident of the hour.” 
Yet monasticism, whether it likes it or 
not, says Father Hubert, is part of con- 
temporary life. Not only is it subject to” 
the strains and stresses of contemporary 
life to which it belongs, but because it is 
alive it must share the same providence 
for the future. Monasticism has two 

things to offer to civilization of the fu- 
ture: sanity and hope. By stressing the 
right order of values, monasticism, in a 
world of unbalance, stands for sanity. 
By keeping alive, in a world of mutual 
distrust, an awareness of man’s dignity 
and of his relationship in charity to the 
rest of the human race, monasticism 
brings with it hope. 

It is perhaps neither possible nor 
necessary that we should know how the 
Benedictine idea is to survive; but it is 
important that we should know what 
must survive if the Benedictine idea is 
to be present at all. The vows, the opus 
Dei, the common life, these are of the 
essence, always to be maintained. Other 
things, the kind of work done, the struc- 
ture of the congregations, are variants, 
which can be adjusted from one genera- 
tion to another. But the variants can 
never take the place of the essentials. 
The works, even the apostolic life itself, 
are not alternatives or substitutes, but 
something added; and they can only 
be added safely when undertaken in a 
spirit of religious obedience and charity, 
to meet the real needs of the age. ‘“The 
ideal, once formulated, does not stand 
still and wait for future generations of 
monks to wrench themselves from their 
historical settings and get back to it. 
The ideal is perennial, ceaselessly 
renewed.” : 

Dom ALBAN BouLTWooD, O $s B 
Saint Anselm’s Priory, 
Washington, D. C. 


KIRCHENBAU. By Reinhard Gieselmann 
and Warner Aebli. Zurich. Verlag Girs- 
berger. 1960. 

It is always a pleasure to note the 
arrival of a new work which addresses 
itself to a re-examination of the position 
of church architecture in the modern 
world, the more so when the volume is 


as handsomely designed and illustrated 
as this one. 
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The authors have, in effect, done 
more than give us a simple review of 
recent developments in the planning 
and construction of churches. Although 
their text is commendably succinct, they 
have not escaped the temptation — so 
characteristic of much serious German 
‘writing — to go back to the early ori- 
gins of their subject and to view con- 
temporary tendencies in an historical 
setting. 

_ They argue that much of the former 
significance of church architecture has 
been lost in our own time. The church 
today is no longer the principal land- 
‘mark or the spiritual center of our 
major urban settlements. Neither is it 
‘a symbol of the prestige and power of 
the secular authority as it once was 
from the high renaissance to the eight- 
eenth century. Much of the blame for 
‘this the authors attribute to the de- 
velopment of technology and its pre- 
occupation with industrial architecture. 
The rest, they rightly assign to the bale- 
ful influence of the nineteenth century 
which, when it was not preoccupied 
with sterile restoration and imitation, 


allowed the Church to play no very . 


important role in the mainstream of 
artistic development. 
Against this background, the authors 
examine the church architecture of the 
‘present century and in so doing offer 
the reader a stimulating discussion of 
the many technical, aesthetic and phil- 
osophical problems which the church 
architect has encountered during the 
past four decades and those which he 
has yet to face. Together with many 
other authorities in the field, they ac- 
knowledge the massive contribution of 
Auguste Perret and his achievement in 
the design of Notre Dame du Raincy. 
_ Almost inevitably, they are led on to 
“an analysis of the effect of modern 
building materials and lighting effects 
on the character of the contemporary 
church and its not infrequent role as a 
community center in what they call an 
_age of “aesthetic rationalism.” F inally, 
they are led to derive much encourage- 
ment from the departure in an im- 
“portant segment of modern speculative 
philosophy from the materialism and 
mechanistic rationalism of little more 
‘than a generation ago. They see this as 
an advance which is of capital impor- 
tance to the architect, both as thinker 
and craftsman, and as a development 
likely to have a far-reaching and salu- 
tary influence not only on the character 
_of the individual church as an architec- 
tural monument but also on the attitude 
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of the community toward its place of 
worship. 

If this attractive and interesting study 
may be said to have faults, then they 
probably derive from an excess of broad 
and overly dogmatic statements which 
become almost inevitable in an essay 
which attempts to examine a set of 
complex theological and architectural 
problems in juxtaposition and within a 
rather limited scope. There is also an 
almost unaccountable myopia which 
has led the authors to neglect the work 
of Maurice Novarina as exemplified by 
the Church of Our Lady of Grace, 
Plateau d’Assy, and the Church of the 
Sacred Heart at Audincourt. Nor is 
there any mention of the contribution 
to the aesthetic beauty and spiritual 
stature of several modern French 
churches by Father Couturier or of the 
work of Léger, Rouault, Matisse and 
Bazaine. 

These omissions, one cannot help 
feeling, are due less to oversight than 
they are to a confining preoccupation 
with a particularistic thesis which can- 
not but detract from a volume which 
must make its principal appeal in the 
realm of aesthetics and intuitive feeling. 

RosertT Bass 


Robert Bass taught modern European intellec- 
tual history at Smith and Mount Holyoke Col- 
leges. He has taken keen interest in modern 
church architecture and has travelled widely in 
this country and western Europe. 


THE EARLY LITURGY. By Fosef A. 
Fungmann, S F. Notre Dame, Indiana. Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press. 1959. $5.75. 
This new work by Father Jungmann 
is an enlightening and clarifying con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the actual 
life and worship in the early Church, 
up to the time of Gregory the Great. 
If we compare this book with Die 
Rémischen Katacomben und ihre Martyrer, 
L. Hertling, S J and E. Kirschbaum, 
S J, Vienna, Herder. 2nd ed. 1955, we 
find ourselves in a position to estimate 
the precise situation of the Church in 
the early ages. It is fortunate indeed 
that in our own times we are able to 
profit by such objective scholarship. 
The Early Liturgy offers an abundance 
of well-organized information and a 
synthesis of facts covering all the im- 
portant phases of early worship. Chap- 
ter 9 deals with the daily devotions of 
the early Christians. The recent decrees 
issued by the Holy See have given due 
recognition to this aspect of the life of 
prayer, along with the magnificent flow 
of the liturgy. Father Jungmann re- 


assures us as to the existence and nature 
of daily prayer among early Christians, 
and shows us that much of the Divine 
Office originated in the private devo- 
tional life of early Christians. 

“The liturgical hours sprang from 
this private regime of prayer. This is 
plainly seen in regard to the three hours 
of the day, corresponding to Terce, Sext, 
and None. Even the prayer at midnight 
may be said to survive in the nocturns 
of matins which are still recited — at 
least at times — in the dead of the night 
by some of the strict orders (Carmel- 
ites, Capuchins). It was the fourth cen- 
tury that saw the conversion of these 
private ‘hours’ into liturgical prayer, 
but even then the change did not occur 
as one might expect. The ‘hours’ did 
not become the liturgical prayer of the 
community (they were never that, ex- 
cept for lauds and vespers) or of the 
clergy at large. It was monasticism 
which zealously snatched up the ancient 
tradition and continued to foster and re- 
fine it. Thus what had been private 
prayer became corporate prayer, but 
within the narrow precincts of the re- 
ligious communities. And because the 
monks gradually became ecclesiastical 
corporations and had in every monas- 
tery ordained priests who could lead 
the prayers of the community as repre- 
sentatives of the Church, these hours of 
prayer developed into liturgical prayer. 
These are the canonical hours which 
later became the official prayers of all 
the clergy” (pp. 105-6). 

In conclusion, let us mention Father 
Jungmann’s treatment of the Latin and 
Oriental liturgies. The three languages 
of the inscription on the cross over our 
Savior’s head, hebraice, graece, latine — 
Syro-Aramaic, Greek and Latin — be- 
came the basic liturgical languages and 
cultures of Christian antiquity. In our 
time, when much stress is being laid on 
ecumenism throughout Christianity, it 
is good for us to be given an incisive 
and lucid view of the development of 
rites and languages, not only in the 
subdivisions of the rites and customs in 
the East but also of those rites which, 
outside of Rome, came to exist in the 
“missionary” countries of Western Eu- 
rope and the western parts of North 
Africa. Such enlightenment as this, to- 
gether with the treatment given to the 
main currents of early Christian life and 
worship, are indispensible to a full ap- 
preciation of the catholicity of the 
Church. 

Tur REVEREND Epwarp J. SUTFIN 
Northfield, Vermont 
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CATHOLIC LIFE, U S§ A. Contemporary 
Lay Movements. By Leo Ward, csc, B. 
Herder Book Co., $3.95. 

In this book the author reports on va- 
rious contemporary movements in the 
Church in the United States, such as the 
Christian Family movement, the Cana 
movement, the Grail, the Catholic 
Worker, the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, the Catholic Interracial 
Groups, and the Catholic Rural Life 
movement. The very number of the 
movements considered by Father Ward, 
most of them concerned with the work 
of the laity and many of them indige- 
nous to this country, is a sign of vigor 
and health within the Church which 
Father Ward is anxious to underline. 
Every chapter is illuminated by the au- 
thor’s first-hand experience, and each is 
supplemented by a useful bibliography. 
And his concern throughout has been, 
in the favorite phrase of Maurice Lava- 
noux, which he quotes, “‘to accentuate 
the positive.” 

The opening chapter is dedicated to 
the growth of interest in liturgical life 
in the United States, which he sees as 
‘perhaps our most important recent re- 
ligious development.” The liturgy is de- 
fined as ‘“‘the recognized way of public 
worship.” When a person worships God 
through the recognized and approved 
acts of public and semi-public life he is 
leading a liturgical life, as distinguished 
from the worship of God through pri- 
vate devotions and in a non-public place 
of worship. 

The Church has always had her pub- 
lic liturgy, of course, and principally 
the act of the mass, but in modern 
times it is only recently that there has 
been any significant participation of the 
laity in that public worship. Much has 
been done since that time, back in 1915, 
when dedicated men such as Father 
Virgil Michel and Father Gerald Ellard 
began their apostolic work to make the 
meaning of the liturgy better known 
to the laity. It is said that there were 
fewer than fifty thousand missals in use 
among the laity in 1928, as against the 
many millions of copies in use today — 
in no less than nineteen editions; and 
this in addition to the vast numbers of 
Sunday missal leaflets in use in many 
parishes throughout the country. 

One of the biggest encouragements 
to public participation in the liturgy 
has been the revision of the Holy Week 
services and the decree from Rome that 
the liturgy is to be performed by the full 
congregation. In addition, in many of 
the public sacraments of the Church, 


such as baptism and marriage, parts of 
the service are now permitted in Eng- 
lish. 

Over and over again it becomes ap- 
parent that one of the great barriers 
to intimate participation on the part 
of the laity is the difficulty of the Latin 
language. In busy parishes, and espe- 
cially in parishes where there is only 
one priest, there is simply not time to 
instruct the faithful in the meaning of 
the Latin. The result is a formalized 
and mechanical participation which 
misses the true depth and beauty of the 
ceremonies. Father Ward reminds us in 
this connection of the words of Saint 
Paul: “If I use a strange tongue when I 
offer prayer, my spirit is praying, but 
my mind reaps no advantage from it.” 
And it is hard to disagree with Father 
Ward when he says that “people taking 
to the liturgy in the United States and 
those promoting it want to pray in the 
vernacular. That is the only language 
they understand.” 

In spite of the language barrier, how- 
ever, there has been a sufficiently im- 
portant increase in the active participa- 
tion in the liturgy to show that “. . . li- 
turgical life in America is now beginning 
to pass beyond the stage of pious hope.” 

DANIEL J. SULLIVAN 
Fordham University. 


Correspondence 


STATE OF VERMONT 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
MONTPELIER 
March 25, 1960 
Dear Mr Carroll: 

It comes as no surprise to me to see 
how the State of Vermont has pro- 
gressed in the field of religious art and 
architecture. That which does amaze me 
is the extent and quality of the work 
executed in so many places in the State. 

The people of Vermont are reputed 
for their adherence to tradition and for 
their individuality. I find it very en- 
lightening to learn that the February, 
1960, number of the LirurcicaL ARTs 
quarterly, dedicated entirely to our 
State, shows that tradition is a living 
thing which grows with each succeeding 
generation, and that loss of individual- 
ity results in static and stereotyped re- 
productions of past achievements. I am 
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pleased to observe that the State of ’ 
Vermont has been so progressive ac- — 
cording to this true notion of tradition 
and with full expression of the person- © 
ality and talents of our own people. 
May we congratulate LITURGICAL 
Arts for this splendid number, and ex- 
tend our compliments to Bishop Robert 
F. Joyce, of the Roman Catholic diocese 
of Burlington, and his spiritual leaders 
in our State. We look forward to seeing 
Vermont always in the front line of 
progress and development in freedom 
and unity. 
Very truly yours, 
Rosert T. STAFFORD, 
Governor. 


NEW YORK, N, Y. 
To the Editor of LirurGIcAL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: i 
The bibliography on religious art and’ 
architecture in the February, 1960, issue 
of your publication is an extremely 
useful one, and as one of those concerned 
with the subject, may I thank you for it. 
Also, it was thoughtful to include peri- 
odical literature. Under the ie 
stances it might seem a little ungracious 
to ask for one or two amendations, but 
perhaps you will allow this on the basis _ 
that old friends are often the last to 
recognize change in a person or in a 
publication (such as the Architectural 
FORUM in this case.) : 
Your squib describes FORUM as ‘‘cer- 
tainly a ‘journal of the trade’, neverthe- 
less containing many worthwhile arti- 
cles... .” The change is that since 
1957 a mighty effort has been made 
under Mr Luce’s personal direction col 
convert FORUM into an instrument not 
only for the professions engaged in 
architecture and building, but also for — 
those who make the decisions in the | 
United States as to what to build and 
how. In other words, the whole gamut 
of planners, building clients, independ- 
ent citizen leaders, and authorities, on 
whose actions America’s building cul- — 
ture most directly depends. FroRuM’s 
circulation, large by international archi- 
tectural standards, is now evenly bal- — 
anced between professionals and these _ 
people, who might be called responsi- 
bles. This leaves another kind of work — 
to be done by other publications di- 
rected primarily to the professionals. 
Thank you for your patience, and 
with all best wishes, 
Very truly yours, 
Douctas HasKELL, 
Editor, FORUM. 
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Four Evangelists, bronze 


for fléche of Sisters’ chapel 


ARMENTO METAL ARTS COMPANY 


257 East Delavan Avenue, Buffalo 8, New York 
(SUmmer 2211) 


Northwest Catholic High School, 

West Hartford, Connecticut. 

The Right Reverend Robert W. Doyle, 
Superintendent of Schools, 

Russell, Gibson & von Dohlen, architects. 
West Hartford, Connecticut. 


Station of the Cross 
in cloisonné enamel 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 


ADRIAN HAMERS 


18 Murray Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
BEekman 3-1916-1917 
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CLASSIFIED DeieReE GTOR Y 
of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


BOOKS 
The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 


McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 252 Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 


DECORATORS 
Likowiak Studios of ecclesiastical art, 2917 South 46 Street, 
Milwaukee 19, Wisconsin. 


Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. aa 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 


Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. Decorators, designers and craftsmen. 


DESIGNERS 
Armento Metal Arts Company, 257 East Delavan Avenue, 
Buffalo 8, New York. 


Guild Hall Studios, Metal craftsmen, 141 Bridle Way, Paramus, 
New Jersey. 


Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Designers and craftsmen of church interiors since 1887. Precious 
metals, enamels, mosaic, glass, ceramics, vestments. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Avenue, N.E., 
Washington 17, D. C. New music books and charts for ele- 
mentary schools, by Justine Ward. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 

Brom, Drift 15, Utrecht, Holland. 

Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Louis F. Glasier, 143.East 54 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


STAINED GLASS 
Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. 
Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 
Jean-Jacques Duval, 58 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
T. C. Esser Co., 3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 8, 
Wisconsin. 
Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 
Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Frederic L. Leuchs, Inc., 58 West 15 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. 
Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


STATUES 
Carl Moser Co., 11 East 47 Street, New York 17, N. Ye 


VESTMENTS 
Marywood Studios, P. O. Box 95, Northfield, Vermont. 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 
Katharine Morgan Terry, 102 Prince Street, Bordentown, 
New Jersey. 
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Gold plated, sterling silver 


crozier: ivory node with motto 
IN CARITATE ET PATIENTIA in silver 
letters. The figure of Saint Anne 


de Beaupré in repousse silver. 


Executed for The Most Reverend 


Vincent J. Hines, Norwich, Connecticut 


by LOUIS FERON 


139 West 54 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Circle 5-6661 
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Gilles Beaugrand 


INCORPORATED 


Silversmiths 
846 de L’Epée Avenue, Montreal 8, P.Q., Canada 
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Vestments designed according 

to “ample” norms. 

Church interiors and appurtenances 
designed for artistic unity, 

with original works of sacred art 


and handicraft. 


marywood studios 


Robert W. Bonnette, director 
Box 95, Northfield, Vermont 
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PUBLISHED BY THE PONTIFICAL COMMISSION 


OF SACRED ART, ROME 


A limited number of copies of number 4, October- 


December 1959, are still available. 


This issue contains much material on religious art 
and architecture in the United States, with articles 
by The Reverend F. Sutfin, Robert Bonnette, Emil 
Frei, Frank Kacmarcik, Robert Rambusch, Maur- 


ice Lavanoux (Texts are in Italian and English). 


$2.5 Oa copy 


Order directly from: 


Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 
7 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


(Please send check with your order) 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


A limited number of back copies of 
LITURGICAL ARTS are still available, 


as follows: 


VOLUME TWENTY-SIX, NUMBERS THREE AND FOUR 
dealing with religious art and 
architecture in AFRICA 


SUPPLEMENT TO THESE TWO NUMBERS: 


A selected, annotated bibliography on AFrRica, by 
the editor 


VOLUME TWENTY-SEVEN, NUMBER ONE 
Art and Architecture for the Church of our Age. 
The Most Reverend Robert 7. Dwyer 
The Liturgical Revival and Low Mass. The Right 
Reverend Foaqum Nabuco 
Catholic Art 
Jean Charlot 


in America: Debits and Credits. 


VOLUME TWENTY-SEVEN, NUMBER TWO 
Living Tradition. Benjamin P. Javier 


The Sacramental Character of Christian Art. The 
Reverend Mark Barron, 0 P 


The Surplice in Theory and Practice. The Reverend 
Edward Ff. Sutfin 


VOLUME TWENTY-SEVEN, NUMBER THREE 


Is Adaptation of Church Architecture a Mis- 
understood Ideal? Reflections of a _ Priest- 
architect. The Reverend Charles Freuler, SMB 


Acoustics in Church Design. William F. Cavanaugh 


Our Lady of Solitude Chapel in Mexico. Lisa’n 
Bastien 


VOLUME TWENTY-SEVEN, NUMBER FOUR 
Sacred Art: Pattern for Glory. Mary Anne Chouteau 
New Vitality in the Glass Craft. Stephen Bridges 
A Report from Hong Kong. 


VOLUME TWENTY-EIGHT, NUMBER ONE 


Building the House of God. His Eminence, james 
Cardinal Lercaro 
Deadlock in Sculpture. Dom Hubert van Keller, 08 B 


Why not send this collection to your 


local pastor 


Each copy: $1.50 


Please send check with your order 


Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


7 East 42 Street, New Vork 19; Ney: 


(oe a en 
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DESIGNERS — METAL CRAFTSMEN 
P.O. BOX174 * PARAMUS,.N. J. 
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SCULPTURED GOLD WINDOWS 
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Silver Corpus 


1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
EVergreen 3-2200 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


Saint William’s Church 
Chicago, Illinois 

The Right Reverend 
Paul E. Loeffel, pastor 
Belli and Belli, architect 


CONRAD SCHMITT STUDIOS, inc. 


